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Notes. 


THE DIGRAPH “EA” IN PROPER 
NAMES IN *‘ WIDSITH.’ 


THE poem of ‘ Widsith’ presents not a few 
of the orthographical criteria which serve 
to distinguish three of the Old English dia- 
lects from one another—to wit, the Mercian, 
the Northumbrian, and the West Saxon. 
Before the poem can be understood some 
Old English scholar who is thoroughly con- 
versant with dialect will have to take it in 
hand, and render it true to dialect through- 
out. The following lines record the results 
of an attempt to classify the occurrences of 
the digraph ea, and to dissect the proper 
names in which ea occurs. 

These proper names furnish twenty-three 
themes, which must be distributed into eight 
groups, two of which include occurrences of 





ea which are either irrelevant or accidental ; 
and six others severally contain themes in 
which ea represents various sounds whose 
origin and history present important dif- 
ferences. These groups are as follows :— 


(a) The apparent only: Alexandreas, 
15; Sceaft-, 32.—The first is a meaningless 
word, and it would seem that the line in 
the original MS. from which the copy we 
have in the Exeter Book was made was 
mutilated, and stood thus :— 

, on Alexandre.” 

The tenth-century scribe who foisted Biblical 
names into ll. 82 and 83 misjudged “ on” 
to be the fragment of ond, and turned the 
oblique case into a sort of nominative 
by adding -as: “ond Alexandreas.” Cf. 
°N. & Q.,’ 11 S. vi. 7.—‘ Sceaft-*’ has e 
after c to denote that c is palatal. 


(6) The accidental: -weald, 34. — The 
true form is wald. The MS. shows a point 
under e; cf. ‘* Wald,” 30. 


(1) The O.E. diphthong éa : Créacum, 20. 
76; Ead-, 74, 93, 98, 117; Hast-, 86, 113; 
Géatum, 58; -Réamum, 63; Scéafa, 32.— 
Créac- is an abnormal O.E. representative 
of Germanic *Craug-, the Criégo (MS. eroco) 
of Sextus Aurelius Victor (fl. 365). The 
normal Old High German dialects shifted 
*Craug- to Crouc-; cf. “‘ Croucingo,” the 
name of a district near the Wall of Severus 
which is mentioned by the Cosmographer 
of Ravenna, whose work was compiled in the 
seventh century from materials collected 
in the sixth. ‘‘Croucingo”’=the Gou of 
Crouco, just as Mauringa=the Ga of Mauro. 
The Alemanic dialect of Old High German 
shifted *Croug- to Chrouc-; cf. Chrdcus in 
Gregory of Tours (fl. 590).—“ Géat-” in this 
group=Germanic Gaut-. It is an unin- 
fected form, and for that reason it cannot be 
equated with Yt- and Jet-, the West Saxon 
forms which represent the earlier *EKoti, 
*Euti. 


(2) The West Saxon breaking éa: i. 
Séaxum, 62; ii. Ealh-, 5, 97; -héalf, 23; 
-weald, supra $b; iii. Béardan, 32, 49, 80; 
Méarc-, 23.—These themes present the 
regular breaking of hypothetical O.E. @, 
Germanic @, before h+ (sc. plus consonant), 
i+, and r+. These instances are all quite 
clear. 


(3) The Mercian guttural umlaut ¢a: 
Déanum, 63; Héapo-, 32, 49, 63, 80, 116; 
Séafola, 115.—This is the umlaut of hypo- 
thetical O.E. @, West Saxon assimilated d. 
With the Mercian forms beadu, heapu, 
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heafola, &c., compare W.S. badu, hapu, 
hafola, &c. A Mercian ‘‘ Déanum ”’ postu- 
lates QO.E. *D#n-, Germanic *Dan-. ‘“‘ Sea- 
fola”’ postulates W.S. *Safola, Old German 
Sabal-, as in YaBaAdlyyio, the name of a 
tribe mentioned in Pistons account of 
what he was pleased to call the Cimbric 
Chersonese (‘ Geographia,’ IT. xi.). 


(4) The Northumbrian diphthong éa: 
*Héaden, 21; Méaca, 23.—The Nth. éa 
equates W.S. io, é0, Germ. eu. To the 
Nth. déap, déar, léaf, respond the Mercian 
and W.S. déop, déor, léof. *Héaden repre- 
sents Germanic *Heuden, W.S. Héoden. In 
the Exeter Book we find Henden; cf. 
ongend (with d::n) for ongean, 1. 85. In the 
British Museum transcript we get fleng for 
fleag, 1. 127; and in the Parker MS. of the 
‘Saxon Chronicle,’ ser. c. 892, at annal 655, 
Penda is written instead of Peada. We get 
the Mere. and W.S. form of Nth. Méac- in 
** Meocesdun ”’ (Birch, ‘C. 8.,’ 801). 


(5) The Northumbrian breaking éa: Ear- 
manric, 111.—This Northumbrian form only 
occurs in the phrase “innweorud Earman- 
rices.””’ The W.S. form is “ Eormanrices,”’ 
which is found in Il. 8, 18, and 88. We have 
here the breaking of ¢, Germanic ¢, before 
r+ (-gutturals excepted). To the Nth. 
earpe, hearte, stearra, respond the Mercian 
and W.S. eorpe, heorte, steorra. 


(6) The Northumbrian guttural umlaut 
éa: Beadeca, 114; *Earule, 74.—This is the 
umlaut of € caused by a, o, or u in the next 
syllable. The Nth. Béadeca represents W.S. 
Bédeca, Bedca, O.E. *Beduca, Mercian Beo- 
duca. (This is not the same name as W.S. 
Biedca < Béadica.) The three dialects are 
divergent from one another: W.S. beran, 
etan ; Mercian beoran, eotan; Nth. beara, 
eata.—‘‘ Eatule,”’ 1. 74, is supposed to be Italia 
by commentators who do not explain O.E. 7 
for Latin @ What we really have is a mis- 
take of ¢ for r, and *Earule is the land of the 
Earule, just as Ongle is the land of the 
Angles: t#::r is a rare error. In the case 
before us it was aided by the reference to 
the Rumwalas in the preceding line. We 
may find “‘temenio” :: remenio; ‘“‘ belga- 
tum ” belgarum ; ‘“ butrio” burrio ; 
*leucato” :: leucaro. All these occur in 
MSS. of the ‘Itinerarium Antonini.’ Also 
compare “ Segestius ’’ (s):: Segerus ; ‘‘ hana- 
fat’ :: hanafar (cistos) ; ‘‘ metietis”’ :: me- 
tierts. 

The Earule of ‘ Widsith’ are the Heruli 
or Eruli of Latin writers. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





CHARLES LAMB’S “MRS. S—.” 


CHARLES Lams’s “ first play ’’ was the opera 
‘ Artaxerxes’; and his gleeful anticipation, 
crowned by satisfying sound and sight, 
was summed up by him in the words, “I 
was not past six years old—and the play was 
‘ Artaxerxes.’”’ Of this he wrote in The 
London Magazine for December, 1821, re- 
printing the essay in the collected ‘ Elia.’ 
Recollections of his experience were with 
him at Christ’s Hospital :— 

** After the intervention of six or seven other 

years (for at school all play-going was inhibited) 
I again entered the doors of a theatre. That 
old Artaxerxes evening had never done ringing 
in my fancy.” 
Especially was he haunted by two of its 
songs, ‘Water parted from the Sea’ and 
‘In Infancy,’ to the actual music of which 
he was not a stranger even during his Blue- 
coat days. In ‘A Chapter on Ears,’ whilst 
soberly lamenting his “no ear’”’ for music, 
he seems suddenly to recognize the gravity 
of his confession, and hastens to his own 
defence against himself :— 

“To say that this heart never melted at the 
concord of sweet sounds, would be a foul self- 
libel.—‘ Water parted from the sea’ never fails to 
move it strangely. So does ‘In Infancy.’ But 
they were used to be sung at her harpsichord (the 
old-fashioned instrument in vogue in those days) 
by a gentlewoman—the gentlest, sure, that ever 
merited the appellation—the sweetest—why 
should I hesitate to name Mrs. S—, once the 
blooming Fanny Weatheral of the Temple— 
who had power to thrill the soul of Elia, small 
imp as he was, even in his long coats; and to 
make him glow, tremble, and blush with a passion, 
that not faintly indicated the day-spring of that 
absorbing sentiment, which was afterwards 
destined to overwhelm and subdue his nature 
quite, for Alice W—n.” 

Who was ‘Mrs. S—’? This question, 
with others, was put to Lamb in 1823 by 
his friend Pitman, and Lamb’s answer was, 
‘*Mrs. Spinkes.”” We have, therefore, a 
basis on which to work; but I cannot find 
that any editor of Lamb has more than the 
mere name to offer us. 

Is it possible that, through the Norrises, 
we may get to know “Mrs. Spinkes” ? 
When Randal Norris died, Lamb wrote of 
him in the well-known letter to Crabb 
Robinson: “To the last he called me 
Charley. I have none to call me Charley 
now.” This was dated 20 Jan., 1827. With 
the date altered to 10 Feb., Lamb sent the 
account. but with the characters disguised, 
to Hone’s ‘Table Book,’ in which it ap- 
peared as ‘A Death-Bed,’ with the letter L 
affixed to indicate authorship. This latter 
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version, appeared in the 1833 ‘ Last Essays 
of Elia,’ but was omitted from subsequent 
editions, in deference, it is understood, to 
Mrs. Norris’s wish that her circumstances 
should not be so proclaimed. Lamb, it will 
be remembered, emphasized the friendship 
which had existed between his father and 
Norris :— 

‘** He was my friend [he wrote], and my father’s 
friend, for all the life that I can remember.... 
Those are the friendships which outlast a second 
generation.” 

But we must go back some years. In 
Lamb’s essay on ‘The Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple,’ in The London Magazine, 
September, 1821, the following lines ap- 
peared in his estimate of his father’s cha- 
racter :-— 

‘He pleaded the cause of a delinquent in the 
treasury of the Temple so effectually with S. 
the then treasurer—that the man was allowed 
to keep his place. L. had the offer to succeed 
him. It had been a lucrative promotion. But 
L. chose to forego the advantage, because the 
man had a wife and family.” 

This was omitted when the article was next 
published in the ‘ Elia’ volume of 1823. 


So far we have a Mrs. S— (Spinkes) 
showing kindness to Lamb during his Blue- 
coat days; and a Treasurer of the Temple 
referred to by Lamb as “8.” In addition 
we find Lamb’s reference to Randal Norris 
as having been his father’s friend during all 
the years he could remember—in an after- 
wards-suppressed essay; and a statement 
that Lamb’s father had successfully mediated 
in some misunderstanding between a friend 
and a certain S., his employer (or superior 
official) in the Treasury of the Temple— 
in a paragraph also subsequently suppressed. 

Now on 2 Oct., 1794, when Lamb was 
in his twentieth year, and had for some 
five years doffed the long coat in which he 
had listened to Mrs. Spinkes’s (sic) music, 
Mr. Spinks was the Under-Treasurer of the 
Temple, and Randal Norris was his clerk ; 
for, at 10 o’clock of the October morning 
just named, the latter was present at the 
Session House on Clerkenwell Green, in 
response to a subpoena demanding his 
appearance there as a witness on the part 
of the Crown in the trial of John Horne 
Tooke, Thomas Holcroft, John Thelwall, 
and divers others for high treason. The 
subpoena was endorsed :— 

“* Randle [sic] Norris of Hare Court in the Temple 
Clerk to Mr. Spinks Under Treasurer of the 
Society of the Inner Temple.” 

In a list of Lamb’s friends and acquaint- 
ances of the year 1812,now before me, I find 





both ‘‘Mr. Spinks, Temple,” and ‘‘ Mrs. 
Norris, Inner Temple”; and the presump- 
tion is that this Mr. Spinks of 1812 is the 
same as the official superior of Randal 
Norris in 1794. 


Of the Weatherals I have no definite 
knowledge. The mere fact, however, of 
Lamb’s writing the name in full, whilst 
veiling to some extent that of the daughter, 
makes one suspicious of its correctness ; 
and I am inclined to question whether they 
were not the Weatherheads. Mrs. Weather- 
head of Walthamstow was acquainted with 
some of the Lambs’ friends in 1812; and 
we do not forget Lamb’s substitution of 
Blakesmoor for Blakesware for purposes of 
his essay. We remember, too, that Walt- 
hamstow is but two or three miles, as the- 
crow flies, south-east from Tottenham ; 
and we think at the same time of Lamb’s 
note on ‘ The Merry Devil of Edmonton ’ :— 

‘How delicious is Raymond Mounchensey’s 
forgetting, in his fears, that Jerningham has a 
‘Saint in Essex’; and how sweetly his friends 
remind him !” 

But there remains the mention of certain 
Weatheralls in the issue of ‘N. & Q.’ for 
10 April, 1909, in addition to what we find 
in Lamb’s ‘ Distant Correspondents.’ 

J. Rogers REEs. 





WEBSTER AND SIR THOMAS 
OVERBURY. 


(See ante, pp, 221, 244.) 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
‘The Duchess of Malfy ’ contains no borrow- 
ings from the ‘ Conceited Newes,’ written bv 
Sir Thomas Overbury “and other learned 
Gentlemen his friends,’ published with the 
second edition of ‘A Wife,’ dated 1614, 
and subsequent editions, under the title of 
‘Newes from Any whence, or Old Truth 
under a Supposall of Noveltie,’ though 
Webster several times make use of the 
‘Newes’ as well as the ‘Characters’ in 
‘The Devil’s Law Case.’ The date of the 
first publication of the ‘Newes’ being 
earlier than that of the ‘ New Characters,’ 
it follows that they afford no assistance in 
fixing the date of the play. This cannot 
be earlier than 1616 because, as I have 
previously shown (11 S. vii. 106), it borrows 
trom Jonson’s play ‘The Devil is an Ass,’ 
first acted in that year. 

I will deal with ‘The Devil’s Law Case ” 
parallels with the ‘ Newes’ and the ‘ Cha- 
racters ’ together. 
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In Act I. sc. i. Leonora, addressing Con- 
tarino, observes :— 
- noble houses 
Have no such goodly prospects any way 
As into their ow n land. 
‘D.L.C.,’ I. i. (Hazlitt, iii. 16). 
a sentiment whose origin may be found in 
‘ Newes from my Lodging,’ signed ‘‘ B. R.”’: 

‘* That the eo aes is to looke kaa? 
—Rimbault, p. 

Crispiano, ameaia to Sanitonella of his 
son, says that he would find no fault with 
him for keeping a good house— 

But a > gag Id have no bigger than a saw- 


For an a0 ho a of a kitchen, without question, 
Makes many noblemen, in France and Spain, 
Build the rest of the house the bigger. 

*DGS.; TE. & cats, iii. 31). 
This is from the Character of ‘A French 
Cooke ’ :— 

‘* He is the prime cause why noblemen build 
their Houses so great, for the smallness of the 
Kitchin, makes the house the bigger.’-—Rim- 
bault, p. 144. 

Note Webster’s alteration of “noblemen ”’ 
to “‘noblemen in France and Spain.” It 
is characteristic of his method of altering 
borrowed material for the purpose of his 
play. 

A few pages later comes one of the pas- 
sages borrowed from Jonson :— 

. the fair lands 
‘That were the client’ 3, are the lawyer’s now, 
And those rich manors there of goodman Taylor’s, 
Had once more wood upon them, than the yard 
By which they were measured out for the last 


purchase, 
says Meercraft in ‘The Devil is an Ass’ 
(II. i.). 


This is Webster’s version :— 


Ariosto. Those lands that were the client’s are 
now become 
The lawyer’s ; and those tenements that were 
The country gentleman’s, are now grown 
To be his tajlor’s. 
Julio. Tailor’s ? 
Ariosto. Yes, tailors in France they grow to 
great 
Abominable purchase, and become great officers. 
‘D.L.C.,’ II. i. (Hazlitt, iii. 34). 
In the course of the same dialogue there 
occurs a passage of arms between Ariosto 
and Julio. Ariosto, who is reproving Julio 
for his profligacy, bids him abandon his 
dissolute courses: “‘O young quat,’’ he 
exclaims, 
-incontinence is plagued 
In all the creatures of the world ! 


Julio’s retort, 


When did you ever hear that a cock-sparrow 
Had the French pox ? 


is from a i in ‘ Newes from the verie 
Countrie ’ 

“* That chialiedien is not so unwholsome 
here ; 3, for none ever saw Sparrow sicke of the 
poxe.’”’—Rimbault, p. 177. ; 
‘Newes from the verie Countrie’ is sub- 
scribed “I. D.” Its authorship is generally 
attributed to John Donne, and it appears in 
the 1669 edition of his poems. 

Later on in the same scene Ariosto warns 
Julio against apothecaries who deal in 
selling commodities to young a, 
They are, he says, “ terrible exactors ” 

Take heed of . 3? ll rent thee like tenter- 
hooks. ‘ D.L.C.,’ II. i. (Hazlitt, iii. 35). 
‘A Golden Asse,’ we are told in the ‘ Cha- 
racters,’ 
“Is a young thing, whose father went to the 
Diuell....his disposition is cut, and knaves 
rent him like Tenter-hookes. *__Rimbault, p. 53. 

Shortly afterwards follows an interview 
between Contarino and Ercole in which the 
former tells the latter that he must fight a 
duel with him. Ercole first inquires whether 
they are to have seconds. ‘ None,” says 
Contarino, “ for fear of prevention.” Ercole’s 
next question is as to the length of their 
weapons, to which Contarino replies, ‘* We ‘Il 
fit them by the way,” adding :— 

So whether our time calls us to live or die, 

Let us do both like noble gentlemen, 

And true Italians. 

‘ D.L.C.,’ II. i. (Hazlitt, iii. 39). 

Here again Webster has had recourse to the 
aoe * of ‘A Noble and retir’d House- 
keeper ’ : 
‘He hath this hand over Fortune, that her 
injuries, how violent and sudden soever, they 
do not daunt him ; for whether his time call him 
to live or die, he can do both nobly.’’—Rimbault, 
p. 116. 
In the fourth scene of Act II. the Capuchin, 
on hearing that Romelio has seduced a nun, 
observes :— 
These are crimes that either must make work 
For speedy ts WM or for the devil. 

‘D.L.C.,’ II. iv. (Hazlitt, iii. 51). 
a sentiment borrowed by Webster from 
‘“Newes of my Morning Worke,’ signed 
** Mist. B.” :-— 
“That sinne makes worke for repentance, 
or the Divell.”’—Rimbault, p. 189. 
The resemblance between the two following 
passages, though not very close, again 
suggests Webster’s indebtedness to the 
‘ New Characters ’ :— 
Romelio. O jealousy, 
How violent, especially in women ! 
How often has it rais’d the devil up in form of a 
law case. 





*D.L.C.,’ TI. 


i. (Hazlitt, iii. 33). 





“D.L.C.,’ TI. ii. (Hazlitt, iii. 67). 
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‘* He makes his Will in forme of a law case, 
full of quiddits, that his Friends after his death 
(if for nothing else) yet, for the vexation of Law, 
may have reason to remember him.’’—‘ A Meere 
Petifogger,’ Rimbault, p. 130. 

At the end of the play, Julio, on hearing 
Ariosto deliver sentence upon Romelio 
(directing him to surrender the bonds 
Julio has given him. receiving only the 
principal of his debt), remarks that he has 
‘** an humour to go to sea against the pirates ”’ 
and that his only ambition is to furnish his 
ship with “a rare consort of music,” upon 
which Sanitonella observes :— 

You must lay wait for the fiddlers ; 
They ‘ll fly away from the press like water-men. 
‘D.L.C.,’ V. vi. (Hazlitt, iii. 121). 

The appearance of the title ‘A Water- 
man’ amongst the ‘New Characters’ at 
once excited my curiosity. On turning to the 
text. I found that, my anticipation that it 
would throw some light upon Sanitonella’s 
remark was justified :-— 

“London Bridge is the most terriblest eye- 
sore to him that can be. And to conclude, 
nothing but a great Presse makes him flye from 
the River; nor anything but a great Frost can 
teach him any good manners.”—‘ A Water-man,’ 


Rimbault, p. 136. 
H. D. Sykes. 
(To be continued.) 





Sik SaAmMvueL Waite Baker.—Desirous of 
learning when this famous traveller and 
hunter was knighted, I turned to the 
‘D.N.B.,’ but the account of his life in that 
work (Supplement, i. 1901 101-5,) omits 
mention of this honour. Messrs. T. Douglas 
Murray and A. Silva White (‘Sir Samuel 
Baker: a Memoir,’ London, 1895, p. 125) 
print a letter from the Earl of Derby, dated 
Downing Street, 15 Aug., 1866, conveying 
the Queen’s offer of knighthood should it 
be agreeable to him to accept it; but they 
do not say when the honour was actually 
conferred. ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
(11th ed., 1910, vol. iii.), probably relying on 
this offer (which, of course, was only pre- 
liminary), states that Baker was knighted 
in August, 1866. ‘Men of the Time,’ 8th 
ed., 1872 (which contains some geographical 
inaccuracies), states that he ‘received the 
honour of knighthood Nov. 10, 1866.” The 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. xxxvi., dated on the title-page ‘‘ 1866,” 
but—we are told on p. 1—* published 
April 27th, 1867,” opens with a paper by 
Baker on ‘The Discovery of the Second Great 
Lake of the Nile, Albert Nyanza,’ read at 
the meeting of the Society 13 Nov., 1865; 





and although this was, as indicated above. 
published, and presumably printed, in 1867, 
the author there appears as “‘ Samuel White 
Baker, Esq.,” without any indication of the 
knighthood. What, then, is the actual date 
of the conferment of the honour? It seems 
curious that Baker’s biographers should not 
have cleared this up. 

Messrs. Murray and White, with correspond- 
ing vagueness, state in their ‘ Memoir’ that 
Baker was born ‘“‘in London.” Surely the 
house where he was born is ascertainable, 
and, if still in existence, would be worthy of 
indication by one of those _— by which 
the London County Council commemorates 
London’s famous men. The biographers 
add that Baker’s parents had “ settled at 
Enfield, in a house called Ridgeway Oaks ” ; 
also that his father “‘ spent much of his time 
in London, where he owned a house in White- 
hall Yard.” It was, then, probably in 
Whitehall Yard that Baker first saw the 
light. 

Messrs. Murray and White, in an Appendix 
to their work (p. 437), make the slip of 
speaking of Baker’s “journey to Abys- 
sinia’’ in 1861-2. They evidently knew 
better, for they head their chap. vii., which 
records this “ journey,”’ ‘ A Reconnaissance 
towards Abyssinia.’ In strict accuracy Baker 
never visited Abyssinia, but only reached 
that desolate and wasted No-Man’s-Land. 
inhabited by wild beasts and a few equally 
wild savages and outlaws, which divided 
the realms of the Emperor of Ethiopia (or 
Abyssinia) from the territory at that time 
under the dominance of Egypt. It is some- 
what unfortunate that Baker entitled his 
book relating these travels ‘ The Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia.’ By this he undoubtedly 
meant the tributaries of the Nile which come 
from Abyssinia; but the title of the book 
has led most of our librarians to catalogue 
it under Abyssinia—a country with which 
it has nothing to do—instead of under the 
Egyptian Sudan, to an outskirt of which it 
really relates. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ notice of Baker contains an 
inaccurate sentence :— 

**On his return to Faliko [should be Fatiko] 
he was attacked by Aba [should be Abu] Satd, 
the slave-dealer, whom he defeated and captured 
after a pitched battle, and by this success again 
established his authority.’’—Suppl., i. 104 
As a matter of fact Abu Satid was not pre- 
sent at the fight in question. He went 
to Cairo, where he was afterwards arrested 
at the instigation of Baker on his return to 
Egypt, only to be released and employed 
for a short time by Gordon, till the latter 
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in his turn found out what a scoundrel Abu 
Said was. It was his vakeel, or agent, 
Mohammed Wat-el-Mek, who was captured 
after his treacherous attack on Baker 
at Fatiko on 2 Aug., 1872 (see Baker, 
* Ismailia,’ 1874, II, 395). 

Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 


THE BALLANTYNE - LOCKHART CONTRO- 
versY.—The following interesting letter, 
oceurring in a collection on Publishing, 
recently secured, provides an opinion by a 
writer exceptionally well informed on this 
controversy :— 

MY DEAR CUNNINGHAM,—Thanks for the infor- 
mation respecting The Atheneum. The subject 
shall be inquired into, but I fear nothing can be 
done, as the postage alone would be double or 
treble the cost of the Paper. 

Respecting Lockhart’s reply, I cannot agree 
with you. It is very true that the Ballantynes 
brought little into the concern beyond their 
labour, and they spent much—but no prudence 
on their part could have prevented the ruin of a 
concern which embarked, at the suggestion of 
Scott, in the most absurd publishing speculations, 
and to an enormous amount on fictitious capital 
—and I confess that I see anything but generous 
confidence in a man who, being, as he is represented, 
the monied partner, consented to receive 15 per 
cont! for the capital advanced to carry on a 
business of which he was to share the profits. 
This assumes that Mr. Lockhart has given the 
true version of the affair—but I do not think 
that he has disproved the fact that a vast amount 
of the fictitious paper in circulation for many 
years was issued for Scott’s separate use—whether 
as publisher (sole publisher from 1816 to 1822) or 
land speculator makes no difference. In fact 
Scott's greediness overreached itself and ended 
in his ruin. This is my view of the matter, but 
in The Atheneum I was but too happy to dismiss 
the subject briefly. 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. DILKE. 

The writer of this letter is Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, editor of The Atheneum 1830- 
1846, and the addressee is Allan Cunningham, 
who contributed to The Athenceum, 6 Oct., 
1832, ‘Some Account of the Life and Works 
of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ This probably 
gives the best indication of the date of the 
letter, but it may have been written on the 
publication of Lockhart’s ‘'The Ballantyne 
Humbug Handled,’ 1839. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


__ AN Error In ‘ LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND’: MINIATURE PorTRAIT OF ELIZA- 
BETH WoopviLE.—In Miss Strickland’s well- 
known book of this title the author, in her 
life of Elizabeth Woodvile, the queen of 
Edward IV., refers to a portrait of the 
queen in the British Museum (ed. 1851, 
vol. ii. p. 329; “ Bohn’s Hist. Library,” 





1884, vol. ii. p. 10). She gives a detailed 
description of the miniature, which, she 
declares, shows the queen entering the 
abbey-church of Reading, the gateway of 
which is clearly recognizable. In the earlier 
edition referred to above she gives the refer- 
ence as ‘“ King’s Library, royal MS., 15, 
E..4; Chroniques d’Angleterre : illuminated 
for Edward V.”’; in the Bohn edition this 
is altered to ‘“ King’s Library, royal MS. : 
illuminated for Edward IV.” Evidently 
the supposed portrait could not be found in 
the MS. referred to, and its number was 
omitted, without, however, deleting the 
rest of the reference. ‘This reference seems 
to have given trouble to several persons. 
Dr. J. B. Hurry, in his ‘ Reading Abbey,’ 
1901, p. 41, note 3, says :-— 

“No evidence for this statement is given, 
while the details of the picture cannot be recon- 
ciled with the topography of Reading Abbey.” 
To save other persons the trouble of hunting 
for the portrait, it seems well to state that 
the description given of the miniature makes 
it possible to identify it, quite certainly, 
with that in Royal MS. 15 E. 4, f. 295b, 
which is a representation of the marriage 
of Edward II. There is, of course, no 
portraiture in this quite “fancy ”’ picture, 
and Elizabeth Woodvile does not occur 
anywhere in the MS. 1 (A 


CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME IN 1802.—A 
French mining engineer of the name of 
Mathieu presented to the First Consul in 
1802 a scheme for a road connecting France 
with England, which is described as follows 
by A. Thomé de Gamond in his ‘ Tunnel 
Sous-Marin ’ (Paris, 1857) :— 

“Ce projet consistait en une voie souterraine 
formée de deux votites superposées, décrivant, 
dans leur parcours longitudinal, une ligne brisée, 
dont le point culminant était au centre du détroit, 
versant par deux rampes vers la France et 
Angleterre. La votite inférieure servait de 
canal pour l’écoulement des eaux adventices 
[drainage], dont on se débarrassait aux deux 
extrémités dans des réservoirs épuisés. Sous la 
voltite supérieure était établie une route pavée, 
éclairée par des becs 4 Vhuile et desservie par des 
diligences attelées de chevaux.” 

As we see, The Pall Mall Gazette has been 
anticipated in suggesting that a public high 
road should be built under the Channel. 

| ae ae € 


CaTHERINE Court, TOWER HILL, AND 
Carr. Marryat.— The demolition of this 
quaint and little-known corner of the 
City of London has caused to disappear 
the house in which Capt. Marryat, the well- 








known novelist, was born. Some years 
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ago a query appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ asking 
for the birthplace of Capt. Marryat. An 
answer was given that it was in Great 
George Street, Westminster, and a like 
mistake is perpetuated in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


But there is on record an affidavit sworn 
(15 Oct., 1812) by Samuel Marryat, K.C., 
uncle of Capt. Marryat, and in it occurs the 
following :— 

** And lastly this Deponent saith that the said 
Frederick Marryat, this Deponent’s Nephew, is the 
Son of Joseph and Charlotte Marryat, who in the 
year 1792 lived in Catherine Court, Tower Hill, 
which is in the Parish of Allhallows, Barking, 
in the City of London, and who never had any 
other son of the name of Frederick, and that the 
said Joseph and Charlotte Marryat are both now 
at or in the Neighbourhood of Sandwich in the 
Isle of Thanet, for which place the said Joseph 
Marryat has just been elected Member of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Frederick Marryat was born 10 July, 
1792, and the notice of birth appears in 
Dr. Williams's Registers under date 14 Nov., 
1792. 

I should be glad to know which was the 
house. LIBRARIAN. 

Wandsworth, S.W. 





®ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SEVER OF LONDON AND “YE OLDE 
HARPE,”’ 


AN ancient inn called “Ye Olde Harpe,” 
situated in Harp Lane, off Tower Street, 
E.C., may possibly be known to your readers. 
It is in the locality of the Tower, and is one 
or two streets removed from the Church of 
St. Dunstan in the East. The question on 
which I seek enlightenment is, Who was 
William Sever, who built it ? 

In_ the ‘Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of Henry VIII.,’ vol. xviii. 
part i. p. 129 (75), I find the following record 
of a grant, under the year 1543 :— 

“Grant to Robert White and Katherine his 
wife (in exchange for....) of....(4) the chief 
messuage called ‘Le Harpe,’ anciently called 
“a brewhouse,’ with garden adjoining, in the 
parish of St. Dunstan in the East, in Tower 
Street, London, which belonged to the Crossed 
Friars of London (position described as regards 
‘Tower Street, the tenement of Sir Ralph Aston, 
and Harpe Lane), and which was built by William 
Sever, who formerly occupied it, and now is in 





the tenure of Jane, widow of Sir John Mylbourne 
and formerly wife of John Chester.’’* 

I turned up the will of William Sever in 

Somerset House. It is dated 23 June, 1517, 
and he describes himself as a “‘ citizen and 
salter of London.” He bequeaths his body 
to be buried in the ‘‘ Pdon[?] churchyard 
of the parishe of Saint Dunstane in the Est 
in London nere vnto the crosse there where 
Johane my late wyfe lyeth buried.” (I 
have searched the churchyard for such a 
tombstone, but of course in vain.) He makes 
many bequests to the high altar of the same 
church, and fraternities connected with it ; 
also a bequest 
“that an able and honest priest of good name 
and conversation doo syng in the Church of St. D. 
for my soul, the soules of Johane and Alice my 
wyfs, my fader and moder, and all xpen soules 
by the space of one hole yere.” 
He then bequeaths to his brother, Richard 
Sever of Tonnebridge, all his new-built 
estate and lands in the town of Tonnebridge, 
in the county of Kent, to have and to hold 
to him and to his heirs for ever—together 
with “‘my great barne of old time called 
Partuche barne,” in the parish of Tonne- 
bridge. To his servant John Newdygate 
he leaves a tenement in St. Dunstan’s parish, 
the lease of which he holds from John Chester 
(see above), “late Citizen and Draper of 
London,”’; also a mill and mill-house with 
a garden, in the same parish, the lease of 
which he holds from Robert Tate, “late 
Citizen and Mercer of London.” He ap- 
points Water Smyth and John Newdygate 
his executors, and Hugh Fournesse of 
London, gentleman, the overseer of his will, 
which was proved 2 Oct., 1517. 

By the kindness of the Vicar of St. Dun- 
stan’s I have searched the parish registers 
if by chance some account of William Sever’s 
parentage or descendants might occur there ; 
but though his name is mentioned in con- 
nexion with church offices and accounts, &c., 
there is no mention of any other Sever. I am 
equally in the dark about his brother, 
Richard Sever. 

And yet it would seem that a family named 
Sever lived in the same locality in London 
quite a century after William Sever’s time. 
The following interesting will of a certain 
Robert Seaver, dated 7 March, 1606/7, is 
proof :— 

** Robert Seaver, the son of Thomas Seaver, late 
of the parish of Barking in Tower Street, London, 
waterman, deceased, and apprentice to one 





* The clerk of St. Dunstan’s informs me that 
he found the entry of the marriage of a John 
Chester to Joyce Tyrret, 21 Jan., 1559/60, in 
the parish registers. 
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Pearle, late of the Parish of St. Buttolphs without 
Aldgate, London, silkweaver, deceased, being on 
shipboard, and pressed for Her Majesty’s service 
into the Low Countries, whereof Sitell Pearle, 
widow, his mistress, understanding, went to him 
on shipboard and required him to return home 
and serve out his apprenticeship; he replied 
that he was bound for sea, and therefore would 
not. Thereupon she further demanded of him 
what should become of the goods and_household 
stuff which was given him by the will of Mar- 
garet Godfrey, his late mother, deceased, if he 
should not return to England. He answered 
that in that case he bequeathed the same to 
his kinswoman Jane Tyrret, of the parish of 
St. Dunstans in the Est, London, whom he made 
his full executor....Spoken by Robert Seaver 
...-in or about the 44th year* of the reign of our 
late Sovereign Lady (Elizabeth).” 

Neither St. Buttolph’s graveyard nor regis- 
ters yield any further information, but 
among the records of baptisms in St. Dun- 
stan’s occurs ‘‘ Anne, dau : of Tho : Terrett,”’ 
24 Jan., 1593/4. 

There was another Robert Seaver, born 
about 1608, who emigrated to America 
in the Mary and John, of London, on 
24 March, 1633/4. He settled at Roxbury, 
Mass., and married Elizabeth Ballard on 
10 Dee., 1634. He became the ancestor 
of a family, members of which contributed 
to the history of their adopted country, and 
who are now widely known and distinguished 
in Massachusetts. No connexion has been 
traced between them and my own family, 
of co. Armagh. But I am led to believe that 
the Severs or Seavers of London are the 
ancestors of Robert Seaver of America, and 
I shall indeed be grateful for any informa- 
tion concerning them that your readers can 
supply or suggest. GEORGE SEAVER. 

Thornby Vicarage, Leicester. 





PEREGRINE POUCHBELT AND RODERICK 
RamMrRop, QUEBEC.—The above were the 
noms de crayon of two officers, evidently of 
the 32nd Regiment, in Canada in 1839, who 
published the rare lithographs (dated from 
“* 32 Carronade Square, 1839”) of the uni- 
forms of the Volunteer Corps of the day. 

Have the names of these artists been 
preserved ? 

Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C. 


Temple Grove, Montreal. 


JoHN Hopson, Bisuop or Exrxrw.—tI 
should be glad to know if there is any 
memoir of this bishop, or whether anything 
is known as to his parentage. 

Lzeonarp J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 








* J.e., 1602. The will was proved in March, 
1606/7 by Jane Tirret, the executrix named. | 


‘* TRANSLITERATION.’—The earliest ex- 
amples of transliterate and transliteration 
sent in for the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’ 
are from Prof. Max Miiller in The Saturday 
Review of 1861, vol. ii. p. 247, where they 
are used as if well-known words. They are 
not used by A. J. Ellis in his ‘ Essentials 
of Phonetics,’ 1848 (where transcribe and 
transcription, or symbolic transcription, are 
regularly used); but they find a place in 
‘ Webster’s Dictionary,’ ed. 1864. Scholars 
of 70 and upwards are under the impression 
that they have known them all their lives ; 
but impressions of this kind are often 
fallacious. If any examples can be found 
before 1861, the ‘ Dictionary’ editors will 
be glad to have them. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


J. Witcockr, Parnter.—A portrait of 
a gentleman, not badly painted, that has 
been hanging in a Warwickshire house 
probably for 200 years, has this inscrip- 
tion: ** Ait. 49, J. Wilcocke pinxit, 1704.” Is 
anything known of this painter? He is not 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ nor in any list of painters 
that I have seen. The portrait will not fit 
any former owner of the house wherein it 
hangs, but Sir Charles Skrimsher, of Nor- 
bury, co. Stafford, who died in 1708, aged 
56, has some connexion with the house, as 
his mother died in it in 1712, aged 90. Is there 
a Staffordshire painter of the name ? 

S. H. A. H. 


AUTHOR OF Hymn Wantrep.—I cannot 
find the author of the hymn on p. 65 of 
Lord Beauchamp’s ‘ Madresfield Hymn- 
Book ’ :— 

Weep, Holy Angels! Lo! your God 
Man’s sinful likeness wears ; 
Upon the bitter cross of shame 
Our sin the Saviour bears ! 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Theological College, Lichfield. 


‘IcONOGRAFIA GALILEIANA.’ (See ante, 
p- 229.)—About 1836 Solomon Alexander 
Hart, R.A., painted an oil picture of ‘ Milton 
visiting Galileo in Prison.’ There is an 
engraving of it in the British Museum ; but 
is anything known of the original picture, 
or of its whereabouts ? 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 10 S. ii. 426, 492 there are 
notes of portraits of Galileo. Can the 
writers (Messrs. C. Watson and WHITE- 
HOUSE) now add anything further on the 
subject ? Mr. WuHITEHOUSE’S mention of a 
picture (?an engraving) by Vendersypon is 
especially interesting to me. 

J. J. FAute. 
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Daona.—“ Lord Barinet”’ or “ Count ”’ 
Dhona, general of Queen Henrietta’s forces, 
killed during siege of Newark, May, 1643, 
was reputed a cousin of the Prince of Orange. 
Can any reader suggest to me where to 
search for the correct title or designation of 
this soldier, who, according to Ashmole, 
was “buried with great solempnity”’ in 
Newark Church? County histories give 
name variously as above, Doner, and Douer. 
A. P. 


Lreau’s ‘ ACCEDENS or Armory,’ 1568.— 
After folio 89 in this volume there is a folding 
woodcut, which is thus described in a book- 
seller’s catalogue (Downing, 1895) :— 

“The woodcut is a fine and curious design, 
showing a coat of arms within a collar of SS, 
with a pendent medallion of Pegasus, motto 
‘Volat alta ad sidera vertus,’ surmounted by a 
crest and supported by two figures of Hercules 
and Athlas. It is not mentioned by Lowndes, 
and is frequently absent from the book.” 

There is nothing to indicate the artist or 
engraver, and I shall be obliged if any one 
can tell me the name of either. The drawing 
of the figures is singularly bold, and suggests 
the school of Albrecht Diirer. 

Wn. NorMAN. 


LACE MADE AT PORTCHESTER CASTLE BY 
FRENCH PRISONERS oF WarR.—Can any 
correspondent give me any information on 
this subject ? 

At one time no fewer than 3,000 prisoners 
were engaged upon this industry. The lace 
commanded so great a sale among the gentry 
of the neighbourhood that the manufacturers 
of Honiton and elsewhere petitioned the 
Government for its suppression, as injuring 
the trade of poor people who paid taxes, 
and their petition was granted. 

Francis ABELL. 


CAGES FOR CRIMINALS.—Can any reader 
give me reliable information concerning the 
use of “cages,” made of timber, in small 
places of detention, for minor criminals ? 
When were they introduced into England, 
and when done away with ? B. 

[See 5 S. viii. 267.] 


THE Roar or GuNS AND THE GLARE OF 
Frre.—Mr. F. W. H. Cavendish says in his 
Journal (1), under November, 1832, that 
he heard the French and Dutch cannon at 
the siege of Antwerp on the beach at East- 
bourne; and (2) under 16 Oct., 1834, he 
saw “plainly ” from the Downs near that 
town “the glare of the conflagration ” of 





Can these statements be correct? I 
remember that Pepys says the guns at the 
battle of Southwold (in 1672), were heard 
in London 90 miles away. I think that this 
has been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ HE. €. 
[See 9 S. vii. 207, 258, 493; viii. 112.] 


REFERENCE WANTED.—Can any of your 
readers give chapter and verse for the 
remark that, 

‘* of all the pagan philosophers, Cicero is the only 
one whom we think of testing by the Christian 
standards,” 
or words to that effect ? 

J. B. Dovetas. 


BRIGADIER - GENERAL ‘THOMAS  Fox- 
Straneways, Royal Artillery, was killed at 
the battle of Inkermann, 5 Nov., 1854. 
In a biographical notice which appeared in 
Jackson's Woolwich Journal of December, 
1854, the following sentence occurs :— 

‘He also received the gold medal of Sweden 

‘for bravery and good conduct,’ the Order of 
St. Anne of Russia, and the Order of the Sword 
of Sweden.” 
These medals and decorations were granted 
in recognition of services rendered with the 
Rocket Brigade, R.H.A., at the battle of 
Leipzig, in October, 1813. 

Information is asked for as to the present 
possessor of the decorations. They are 
not mentioned in any Army Lists in the list 
of ‘Foreign Orders conferred on Military 
Officers.’ 

J. H. Leste, Major R.A. (retired list). 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


‘Maurice RuyNHART; or, A Few Pas- 
sages in the Life of an Irish Rebel.’ By 
J. T. Listado.—A novel in two volumes 
thus entitled was published by Chapman 
& Hall in 1871. Could any reader give me 
information regarding the author’s name ? 
That on title-page I take to be a pseudonym. 
The book gives the best description I know 
of the events preceding the Young Ireland 
outbreak of 1848. 

Epitor ‘Irish Book Lover.’ 
Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


LAWRENCE: WASHINGTON. — The fre- 
quency of the Christian name Lawrence in 
the Washington families of Warton (Lanca- 
shire), Sulgrave, and Virginia has been ex- 
plained by the statement that a Washington 
of Warton married a lady of the Lawrence 
family of Ashton, Lancashire, her father’s 
arms being Argent, a cross ragulee gules. 
When, where, and between whom did 
this marriage take place ? 

F. H. WILHELMSOEN. 





the Houses of Parliament. 
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GUY DE OPHENI is said to have been lord 
of the manor of Westbromwich, 1155, 


‘* married Christiana....had a son William (1180) 
(Fitz-wido), who married Geva (Basset) and had 
issue a son Wm., who died s.p. before 1255, and 
3 daus.: Margerie md. Rd.de Marnham, Sara md. 
Walter Devereux, and Matildis [sic] md. cire. 
1200.”—Willett’s ‘ Hist. of West Bromwich,’ 


1882. 
I should be glad of any information about 
him. T. JESSON. 


94, Parkside, Cambridge. 


THE AGE oF CounTRY BripcEs.—I was 
told the other day by an intelligent stone- 
mason that an Act of Parliament was passed 
about 120 years ago in which the minimum 
width of all new bridges on public roads was 
prescribed. Can any reader inform me 
further about such a law, and give the pre- 
scribed measurements if there are such ? 

T. Luecnip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Ropine or Rootutinc.—A month’s so- 
journ in the neighbourhood of Dunmow, 
Essex, made me well acquainted with eight 
parishes and one district bearing this place- 
name as suffix: Abbess, Aythorpe, Beau- 
champ, Berners, High, Leaden, Margaret, 
White, and Morrell. What are the meaning 
and derivation of Roding or Roothing? I 
observed that the former is the popular, ‘.e., 
the usual spelling, the latter being that of 
legal or official documents. 

J. B. McGovern. 


BoTANICAL PRESS AND ENTOMOLOGICAL 
Pins.—When, and by whom, were these 
appliances invented for drying specimens to 
preserve them ? Kumacusu MinakatTa. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


REVOLUTION MEMORIALS IN THE PEAK 
Disrrict.—Data concerning these, including 
any statue of William III., would be wel- 
comed. Witrtram MacArruour. 


‘““ VESTIS ADRIATICA.’’—Jacobus de Vora- 
gine in his ‘ Legenda Aurea’ has the follow- 
ing passage in reference to St. Alexius :— 

‘“Sponsa vero ejus 
cucurrit plorans.”’ 

French and other Continental writers 
translate ‘‘ vestis adriatica ’’ as “‘ vesture de 
deuil,” “raiments of sorrow, mourning,” 
or ‘‘ black dress”’; but I have not vet been 
able to discover the word in any Latin 
dictionary. As we know, one or two classic 
writers have tried their hand at explaining 
the name of the Adriatic Sea, but the 
explanation seems to be far-fetched. 

Gy Bas AK, 


induta veste adriatica 





Replies. 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, IN TIME 
OF ELIZABETH. 
(11 S. vii. 251; viii. 151.) 

In John Bereblock’s drawing of 1566 (Thomas 
Neele being responsible only for the accom- 
panying descriptive Latin verses), cited at 
the latter reference, the surface of Tom Quad 
appears as one uniform level—z.e., of one 
plane, and not of two as it is to-day—con- 
sisting, apparently, of a vast quadrangular 
grass-plat surrounded by a gravel path giving 
access to the various buildings. The skele- 
ton cloister, which is a well-known feature 
of the great quadrangle to-day, and dimly 
recalls to the imagination the monstrous 
relics of the dragons of the prime, is clearly 
indicated by Bereblock. 

In Agas’s Map of Oxford, drawn 1578, 
engraved 1588, the three then existing 
sides of Tom Quad are shown. The fourth, 
or north side, was not completed until 1668, 
under Dean Fell; and in the vacant space 
Agas gives, more or less, what remained of 
the ground-plan of Wolsey’s great Chapel, 
the foundations of which have been partially 
disinterred in recent times. On the south 
side, under the Hall and adjacent buildings, 
the cloister appears to be something more 
than a mere skeleton—as if, indeed, on that 
side it had almost been completed. Thesur- 
face of the quadrangle appears again as of 
one uniform level, but a mere blank, save for 
a pump which decorates the centre. In 
Loggan’s Map of Oxford (1675), on the 
other hand, the ground-plan of the quad- 
rangle differs little, save for the better in 
some respects, from its arrangement to- 
day after the restoration under Dean Liddell. 
A broad gravelled terrace had been raised, 
with stately flights of steps in the middle 
of each of the three sides represented, and 
in the centre of the quadrangle was con- 
structed the circular basin of water, with 
the rock, globe, and fountain, portrayed by 
Loggan. This admirable centre-piece was 
erected at the cost and charges of Dr. 
Richard Gardiner, Senior Prebendary, and in 
1670 the Dean and Chapter bound themselves 
and their successors to maintain the same 
in repair for ever. But twenty-five years 
later a statue of Mercury—the body of 
lead, the head and neck of bronze—sup- 
planted the globe. The gift of Canon 
Anthony Radcliffe, it has bequeathed its 
name to the basin itself; but the actual 
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statue was dethroned more than eighty years 
ago—only the bronze head being preserved, 
so the Precentor tells me, in the College 
Library. Mr. John Fulleylove, R.I., in a 
water-colour of this basin, reproduced in 
Fulleylove and Thomas’s ‘ Oxford,’ 1903, 
introduced a pedestal surmounted by a 
replica of Gian Bologna’s famous flying 
Mercury at Florence; but the result is not 
a happy one. This placid circle of water 
needs a central composition greater in bulk 
and more restful in design. Bologna’s 
perfect little figure would appear lost in 
such surroundings—the denizen of a fairer 
clime condemned for ever to stand on tiptoe 
. a pond while vainly aspiring to reach the 
sky. 

A learned discussion of the various parcels 
of land which make up Christ Church Meadow 
and its dependencies will be found in Mr. 
Herbert THurst’s valuable essay entitled 
‘Oxford Topography ’ (printed for the Oxford 
Historical Society in 1899), pp. 25, 28, 29, 
32-4, 41, 210. Elizabeth, Lady Montacute, 
whose beautiful table-tomb, with its inter- 
esting series of weepers, may be seen in the 
Cathedral (1355), bestowed upon the Con- 
vent of St. Frideswide Stockwell Mead— 
the southern portion of what is now Christ 
Church Meadow. 

Had Wolsey lived, the north side of what 
was then called the Great Quadrant 
would have been nearly filled by a chapel 
surpassing in size King’s College Chapel at 
Cambridge. Aubrey tells us that some- 
thing more than the foundations, as we 
should judge from Agas and Loggan, had 
been completed. A plinth reaching 7 ft. 
above ground—of which he has left us a 
slight sketch—had been finished, but how 
far along the building it is impossible to say. 
The building was planned to extend almost 
the whole length of the north side of the 
main quadrangle, and to be 96 ft. wide, 
more or less. There is good reason to think 
that in 1662 Dean Fell appropriated the 
material which was above ground, and that 
he covered up the traces of the walls with 
garden mould for the Canons who dwelt 
there, carting off the chippings of his own 
work to improve a new straight walk in the 
meadow, as shown in the Loggan map, 1675. 
The chippings were white, so it was called 
White Walk until 1768; this being cor- 
rupted in the next century to Wide Walk, 
and then to Broad Walk, its present name. 
It runs from west to east for a quarter of a 
mile, between a row of seventy-two elm 
trees on either side. Most of the ashlar- 
facing of the north wall of Wolsey’s building 
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had been removed. The wall itself must 
have been more than 6ft. thick, and a 
beautiful example of masonry. The dis- 
covery of these foundations was made in 
August, 1893. Under Dean Smalridge (1713-— 
1719) the ‘‘ Dead Man’s Walk,” along the city 
wall outside Merton College, was raised, and 
the Broad Walk widened. The New Walk 
was formally opened in 1872. It runs to 
the River Isis and the College barges from 
near the western end of the Broad Walk, 
and at right angles to it. 

I have often wondered why the interior 
view of Tom Quad, as compared with that 
of the Great Court of Trinity, Cambridge, is 
relatively disappointing. The Great Court 
of Trinity measures 334ft. by 288 ft., 
Tom Quad 264 ft. by 261 ft. The former 
assumed its present aspect under the Master- 
ship of Dr. Thomas Nevile (1592-1615). The 
Great Gate, the last work of King’s Hall, 
was completed in 1535; the chambers to 
the left of it, for about 50 ft., twenty-one 
years later; the Chapel in 1564; and the 
chambers between it and the Gate twenty 
years afterwards. Nevile built the rest of 
the east side, pulling down the range dated 
1490, which projected westward into the 
Court, and the south side (before 1597, when 
the statue of Queen Elizabeth, the reigning 
monarch, was placed on the Gate named 
after her, facing that of King Edward III., 
the founder of King’s Hall). On the west 
side of the Court, at the south end, is the 
picturesque triple-bay oriel which probably 
lighted the Hall of Michael House, used 
afterwards as the Hall of Trinity. On the 
same side, going northwards, is the existing 
Hall of Trinity College, built by Nevile in 
1604-5, after the model of Middle Temple 
Hall, the dimensions of both being the same, 
viz., 100 ft. long (including the screens) by 
40 ft. wide and 50 ft. high; and, lastly, the 
Master’s Lodge, facing the Great Gate, as 
extended by Nevile in 1601. The porch and 
the semicircular bay oriel are part of his 
work. The Court was completed between 
1599 and 1601 by the construction of the 
Old Library on the north side, next to the 
Master’s Lodge, and by the removal of 
King Edward’s Gate, which was evidently 
so much venerated that, although it was 
necessary to pull it down, sentiment de- 
manded that it should be preserved, and 
accordingly it was rebuilt against the west 
end of the Chapel. The Fountain was put 
up in 1602. The Great Court is strikingly 
irregular in plan. The Great Gate is not 
in the centre of the east side, nor is the Hall 
either in the centre of the west side or 
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opposite to the Gate; the Fountain is not 
at the intersection of the diagonals; no 
side is of the same length as the side oppo- 
site to it ; and on the north side the Library 
range is not in a line with the Chapel. Yet 
the whole has a singularly picturesque and 
harmonious aspect. 

Standing by Mercury, in the centre of 
the great quadrangle of Christ Church, you 
see on your west the long range of buildings 
bisected by Tom Tower. This — perhaps 
the most successful instance of Wren’s 
Gothic—is noble in outline and proportion. 

“* But the coarseness of its detail [says Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield] is out of scale with the 
delicate sixteenth-century work below, and here, 
as elsewhere, Wren seems to have paid the very 
scantiest attention to the nature of the older work 
with which he had to deal.” 

On the outer side, in the centre of the 
great facade of 382ft., the “fayre gate,” 
with its richly panelled front and flanking 
turrets, was left by Wolsey unfinished. 
These turrets, with a corresponding pair on 
the inner side of the quadrangle, would, I 
suppose, had the Cardinal lived to complete 
his design, have risen high above a great 
square gateway tower. The western front 
of Thornbury Castle, Gloucestershire, bears 
a striking resemblance, on a smaller scale, 
to the western front of Christ Church. It was 
built by the Duke of Buckingham. in rivalry, 
it is said, of Wolsey. But Wolsey’s gate 
remained unfinished, with its turrets tem- 
porarily roofed-in and the centre part open 
to the weather, as shown by Loggan, until 
June, 1681, when Wren took it in hand. 
By November, 1682, he had fan-vaulted it 
in stone, and erected a large cupola over, 
and a smaller one on each side of, the arch- 
way. But in one important particular Wren 
seriously injured the original design. As 
Loggan shows, Wolsey began to make an 
oriel overhanging the gate, whereas Wren 
wantonly substituted a window, deeply 
recessed in many orders—a change which 
has thrust the side turrets into undue promi- 
nence, and lessened the importance of the 
natural entrance into the quadrangle. On 
the south side of Tom Quad runs the magni- 
ficent range containing Wolsey’s Dining 
Hall and the new Bell Tower. The Hall, 
the largest of College dining-halls, is 115 ft. 
long by 40 ft. wide and 50 ft. high. The 
picturesque louvre was destroyed in the 
fire of 1720, and never replaced. West- 
minster Hall is 290 ft. long by 68 ft. wide 


and 92 ft. high; St. George’s Hall, Windsor ; 


Castle, 200 ft. long by 34 ft. wide; and the 
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built by Henry VIII. after Wolsey’s death, 
and completed in 1536, 106 ft. long by 40 ft. 
wide and 60ft. high. The Bell Tower—a 
great square tower with angle turrets, 
which rises to the east above the hall- 
staircase—is really only a stone case built 
by Mr. Bodley to hide the wooden structure 
which actually contains the bells. The 
tower, as it now stands, is incomplete. the 
architect having intended a lofty and intri- 
cate wooden superstructure of great beauty 
to rest upon it. A former bell tower seems 
to have stood on the same spot before the 
space was cleared for the erection of 
Dean Fell’s staircase. Wolsey, who had 
finished his great Hall by 1529 on the upper 
story, after the fashion of New College and 
Magdalen, had built this earlier bell tower 
in the south-east corner of his Great Quad- 
rant. It is clearly shown by Agas and 
Bereblock, but by Loggan’s time it had 
ceased to exist. Behind the east side of 
the quadrangle, but south of an imaginary 
line drawn through Tom Gateway and 
Mercury to the centre of the eastern range, 
stands the ancient tower and spire of the 
Cathedral, rising to the height of 144 ft. 
The north side is a monotonous elevation of 
two stories, only broken at the extreme 
north-east corner by Kill-Canon archway, 
which leads into Peckwater. ; 

Why, then, is it that, although the sky- 
line is so nobly broken by Tom Tower, the 
great mass of the Hall, the Bell Tower, and 
the venerable tower and spire of the Cathe- 
dral, yet the general view of Tom Quad is 


rnot altogether satisfactory ? 


I think it is because the uniform monotony 
of the long northern range, where should 
have arisen Wolsey’s splendid Chapel, and 
the nineteenth-century restoration of the 
skeleton cloister right round the quad- 
rangle, have emphasized unduly the rigid 
horizontal lines of the buildings at the 
expense of the vertical. Of this cloister, 
which was to have encircled the inside of 
the quadrangle, nothing was originally 
built except the springers and four-centred 
wall-ribs. These, being unfinished and of 
rugged appearance, were re-edified and 
made uniform about 1640, and afterwards, 
together with the footing of the buttresses, 
restored by Scott between 1870 and 1880, 





Great Hall at Hampton Court Palace, | factory finish such as the beautiful fountain 


apparently a different arrangement from 
the original design. Then, too, the east 
and west ranges appear to have been origin- 
ally some 40 ft. shorter—measured inside 
the quadrangle—than they became in 1668. 
The centre of Tom Quad also lacks a satis- 
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gives to the Great Court of Trinity, where 
the eye, after contemplating the divers 
attractions of that vast enc!osure, is re- 
freshed and renewed as it rests upon so 
admirable a centre-piece, which binds the 
work of different ages and differing minds 
into one composition. A. R. BAyYLey. 





ROLANDSAULEN (11 S. viii. 145).—I know 
such monuments at Halle an der Saale, 
Calbe an der Saale, Zerbst in the Duchy 
of Anhalt, Liibeck, Nordhausen, Frankfurt 
on the Oder, all of which towns belong to 
the Low German territory. The translation 
of the inscription quoted by St. SwiITHIn is ; 

‘*Here I testify to your freedom, which Charle 
magne and many another prince forsooth gave to 
gs ge ; my advice is that you should thank God 
or 1t. 

G. KRvuEGER. 

Berlin. 


Dr. Richard Béringuier in his ‘Die 
Rolande Deutschlands. Festschrift zur 
Feier des 25jihrigen Bestehens des Vereins 
fiir die Geschichte Berlins am 28 Januar, 
1890,’ gives a brief description,’ with an 
illustration in each case, of the remaining 
Rolandssdéulen in Germany, some of which 
are in a highly fragmentary condition. 
They are arranged in geographical groups 
as follows: Brakel, Obermarsberg, Bremen, 
Bederkesa; Bramstedt, Wedel; MHalber- 
stadt, Quedlinburg, Kalbe, Stendal, Buch 
bei Tangermiinde; Nordhausen, Neustadt 
unterm Hohnstein, Questenberg, Erfurt; 
Perleberg, Zerbst, Halle an der Saale, 
Belgern bei Torgau, Burg bei Magdeburg, 
Brandenburg an der Havel, Prenzlau in der 
Ukermark, Potzlow, siidlich von Prenzlau, 
Zehden—twenty-four in all. Besides these 
he includes two statues popularly known as 
Rolandssiiulen, those at Posen and Neu- 
haldensleben, and the arm and sword on 
the Rathhaus at Miinster in Westfalen. 

‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ed. 11, 
under ‘ Roland, Legend of,’ repeats with- 
out any warning the statement that a 
“statua Rolandi”’ is mentioned in a Privi- 
legium granted by Henry V. to the town of 
Bremen in the year 1111. This has been 
generally discredited. Béringuier points out 
that this and other forgeries were made soon 
after 1404, and that a Biirgermeister of the 
time, Johann Hemeling, was probably 
responsible for the fraud. 

The copy of the inscription in ‘N. & Q.’ 
varies in several particulars from two others 
that I have seen, but the form of the German 
words is so obligingly like our own (if one 
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can forget international differences in spell- 
ing, “ju” is good English enough), with 
the Low-German “openbar,” “ ghegheven,” 
and “ Gode’”’ coming halfway to help one, 
that something more than “a vague guess ” 
is easy. Is not the meaning “I proclaim 
unto you Liberty that Charles [the Great] 
and many a Prince, in truth, have granted 
to this town. So thank God is my advice ”’ ? 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


Rep Hanp or Utste|r (11 S. vii. 189, £75, 
334, 373, 434; viii. 14, 95, 154, 217).—I am 
sorry that my allusion to the “ old heralds ”’ 
was so vague as to mislead B. B. I meant 
to refer to medieval heraldry, being under 
the impression that the Red Hand of Ulster 
was much older than the order of baronets. 
If B. B. will refer to the article from which 
I quoted, he will see that it constantly 
emphasizes the differences between medizval 
heraldry and the new Tudor school to which 
Guillim belonged, a school addicted to 
elaborate description of details. 

The Fanes and Vanes descend from a 
common ancestor, Henry Vane of Ton- 
bridge, living in the first half of the fifteenth 
century ; and if one branch bears right-hand 
gauntlets, and the other left-hand, it cer- 
tainly looks as if the difference were once 
considered immaterial. If the Fane gaunt- 
lets have changed from left to right since 
1638, it would seem that the question of 
left or right was still treated as of little 
importance as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, notwithstanding the efforts of heralds 
like Guillim. No doubt there is an alterna- 
tive explanation: that the two families 
deliberately decided to difference their 
arms; but this does not seem so likely. 

G. H. WHITE. 


St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


DIVINATION BY TwiTcHING (11 S. viii. 
187, 237).—This superstition was widely dis- 
seminated in antiquity. A Greek treatise 
on the subject, the Tept Taddpwv pavTtK? 
of the Pseudo-Melampus, is extant. An 
account of the work, with references to 
various allusions to the practice, will be 
found in the ‘ Catalogue of the Greek Papyri 
in the John Rylands Library,’ vol. i., Literary 
Texts, ed. by A. S. Hunt, 1911, in the Tntro- 
duction to No. 28, which is a papyrus 
containing sixteen pages of a treatise similar 
to, but different from, the work of the 
Pseudo-Melampus. Yet another treatise of 
the kind is contained in a papyrus published 
by Vitelli in Atene e Roma, 61-2, pp. 
32 ff., 1904. Hunt in his Introduction refers 
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to the ‘Apostolic Constitutions,’ viii. 32; 
the ‘‘ Responsa ad Quest. Aig. Episcopi 
([Justin], Quest. ad Orthodoxos, 19)”; and 
Augustine,‘ De Doctr. Christ.,’ ii. 31, for the 
statement that ‘“‘ this with similar forms of 
divination was repudiated by the Christian 
Church.”’ 

The following extract will give an idea 
of the character of P. Rylands 28 :— 


“Tf the right shin quiver, it denotes that he will 
be very wealthy: pray to Hermes. If the left shin 
quiver, it denotes that he will lose a subordinate 
person ; for aslave in servitude it means an allevia- 
tion of his servitude. If the right leg-bone quiver. 
the person so affected will have pain on account of 
a friend, and will be involved in dh-teentenent : pray 
to Nemesis. If the left leg-bone quiver, the person 
so affected will go on a long and unexpected journey 
in which he will have pain.” 

H.'s. 


BRITISH GRAVES IN THE CRIMEA (11 S. 
viii. 209). — Messrs. Ackermann & Co. pub- 
lished in 1857 an imperial 8vo volume at 
21s8., entitled :-— 

‘“The Last of the Brave ; | or | Resting Places 
of our Fallen Heroes |in | The Crimea and at 
Scutari. | By | Captains |The Hon. John Col- 
borne, 60th Royal Rifles, late 77th Regiment ; | 
and | Frederic Brine, Royal Engineers.” 

This gives a full list of the inscriptions. 
The following paragraph from the Introduc- 
tion to this work is interesting :— 

‘“* All slabs or monuments not marked are of 
the stone of the country, which is generally soft 
in quality, and remarkable for its dazzling white- 
ness, although durable—witness Sebastopol, Sim- 
pheropol, &c. Most of that made use of was 
procured either from the quarry in front of the 
Third Division camp, the wall behind the Redan, 
the Inkermann quarry, or the docks after they 
were blown up by the Allies, from whence was 
also procured some. granite. All cemeteries 
were, by General Orders, enclosed and made neat, 
in many cases being surrounded by a dry boundary 
stone wall, with a small ditch outside, the earth 
from which was thrown against the wall within. 
Entrances were left in the first instance, but were 
blocked up previous to the departure of the army 
in cases where ornamental wooden gates had not 
been fixed; the entrance gate to the Guards’ 
burial ground was tastefully formed of hoop iron 
taken from the Commissariat barrels. Of the 
burial grounds in general, the one most remarkable 
for its picturesque beauty was that of the Second 
Brigade, Light Division, Woronzoff Road, to 
which was imparted a certain foreign character 
from its being laid out in walks and alleys some- 
what after the manner of ‘Pére la Chaise.’ 
Cathcart’s Hill might be termed an humble 
imitation of Kensal Green, and contains some 
handsome monuments, in design and execution 
far from inferior to many in England, as does also 
the graveyard of the First Brigade, Light Division. 
To the burial grounds of the Naval Brigade and 
those of the Sailors at Balaklava and Kazatch 
must be assigned a touching grace peculiar to 
themselves. Some regiments—ex.: the 18th 





Royal Irish, 19th and 90th Light Infantry— 
erected their own monuments ; in other instances 
these, together with all public ones, were con- 
structed by men of the Royal Engineers, princi- 
pally belonging to the 10th Company, detached 
from the Royal Engineers’ camp to the Light 
Division. A map of Sebastopol and surrounding 
country, showing the relative positions of the 
various burial grounds, is published in connection 
with this work by Messrs. Ackermann & Co., 
106, Strand, the accuracy of which may be de- 
pended upon. Inscriptions are given exactly 
as they appeared on the tombstones or slabs, 
without any corrections.” A 
THomas Wm. Huck. 


Saffron Walden. 


OricIn OF Rimes WANTED: ‘ THE BONNY 
Brown Bow.’ Sone (11 S. viii. 170).—I 
have not met with this song in print, but 
used to hear it sung occasionally about thirty 
years ago. It mainly consisted of names of 
measures of capacity in an increasing se- 
quence, and their repetition, in the manner 
of ‘ The House that Jack Built,’ as a refrain 
or chorus, which attained some length 
towards the end, the climax being 
And then we’ll drink out of the ocean, my boys, 

Unto the Barley Mow. 

As the Barley Mow was conspicuous in 
every verse, it seems likely that the song was 
originally one of harvest, and the words 
may yet be known if sought in that con- 
nexion. W. B. H. 


Smuccuinc Queries (11 S. viii. 231).— 
I doubt whether your correspondent will 
find any evidence that smugglers were in 
the habit of insuring their goods against the 
risk of capture, for as a broad principle any 
insurance (or other contract) in support of 
what the law prohibits must be bad in law. 
This is certainly true, and doubtless 
always has been true, as regards insurance 
in disregard of the Customs laws. No such 
policy could be sued upon, and it is at least 
possible that underwriters thus knowingly 
identifying themselves with smuggling enter- 
prises might find themselves in an awkward 
position. Possibly smugglers may some- 
times have insured by “honour” policies, 
but any such insurances would certainly 
have been kept secret. But it would seem 
much more likely that smugglers set off 
their large profits on successful operations 
against any losses by perils of the sea or of 
Revenue officers. 

Not long ago, when looking for an ancient 
Customs law, I chanced on an Act or Section 
by which it was provided that the bowsprits 
—I think it was—of cutters or luggers were 
to be strictly limited in length, the purpose 
—so declared, I think—being to prevent 
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the building or equipping of smuggling 
vessels capable of outsailing the Revenue 
eutters. Your correspondent may be ac- 
quainted with this law, but if not, and he 
should so desire, I daresay I could find it 
for him. Doucias OWEN. 


See ‘Subject Index of the London Li- 
brary,’ 1909, p. 1026; ‘Highland Smug- 
glers,’ Good Words, vol. xxxiii., 1892; 
‘Last of the Smugglers (Henry George of 
Mullion, Cornwall), English Illus. Mag., 
vol. v. p. 18; ‘Lowland and Highland 
Smuggling in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
Alexander’s ‘ Northern Rural Life,’ 1877 (?) ; 
‘Manx Smuggling,’ All the Year Round, 
v. 54, 1884 ; * Smuggling at Folkestone, &c.,’ 
‘The Land We Live In,’ vol. ii., 1853; 
‘Traditions of the Baymen,’ English Illus. 
Mag., vol. viii., 1890-91. 

Wan. H. PEEt. 


Mr. Hoce will find ‘The Autobiography 
of a Cornish Smuggler (Carter of Prussia 
Cove), 1749-1809,’ edited by J. B. Cornish 
(London, 1894), a work of interest and psy- 
chological value. YGREC. 


The latest book on the subject is ‘ King’s 
Cutters and Smugglers,’ by E. K. Chatterton 
(1912). Other books are ‘The Smugglers,’ 
by C. G. Harper; ‘ English’s Reminiscences of 
Old Folkestone Smugglers’ ; and ‘ Smuggling 
laid open in all its Branches,’ by Sir Stephen 
Janssen, 1763 (see ‘N. & Q.,’? 3 S. i. 172). 
There is an account of smuggling in the 
‘History of Crime in England,’ by L. O. 
Pike, and in ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
Numerous references will be found in the 
volumes of The Gentleman’s Magazine, the 
‘Annual Register,’ and in the Indexes of 
The Times. In 1822 there was published 
‘Instructions for Cruizers employed in the 
Revenue Coast Guard.’ Articles and refer- 
ences will also be found in Clark Russell’s 
‘Betwixt the Forelands,’ Pritchard’s ‘ His- 
tory of Deal,’ Byng Gattie’s ‘ Memorials of 
the Goodwin Sands,’ ‘The Land We Live 
In,’ vol. ii., 1853, and The Home Counties’ 
Magazine, June and September, 1912. See 
also Chambers’s Journal, 30 Dec., 1882; 
Daily Telegraph, 5 Aug., 1884; and ‘An 
Old Smuggler,’ in Clark Russell's ‘On the 
Fok’sle Head.’ G. P. R. James wrote 
a novel entitled ‘The Smuggler.’ The 
Treasury books and papers contain many 
allusions to the contraband trade. The trial 
of the Hawkhurst gang is contained in 

‘A full and genuine history of the inhuman 
and unparalleled murders of Mr. William Galley, 
a Custom House Officer, and Mr. Daniel Chater, 
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a shoemaker, by fourteen notorious smuggleis, 
with the Trials and Executions of the Seven 
Bloody Criminals at Chichester.’ 
John Wesley’s Journals and Joyce's ‘ His- 
tory of the Post Office’ also contain refer- 
ences to the smuggling trade. 

G. H. W. 


Tue BruNErs AT CHELSEA (11 S. viii. 
199).—In your notice of the ‘Survey of 
London’ at the above reference it is stated 
that No. 98, Cheyne Walk, was the home 
of Brunel and his only son from before 1811 
until after 1826. Mare Isambard Brunel 
took out many patents, and he is described 
in those granted in 1808, 1810, 1812, 1813, 
and 1814 as ‘of Chelsea.’’ In the patents 
granted 14 March, 1816, and 20 Jan., 1818, 
he gives his residence as “ Lindsay Row, 
Chelsea’; but in the patent issued on 
5 Nov. of the last-named year he is described 
simply as “of Chelsea.” Whether this 
indicates that he was still living at Lindsay 
Row, or that he had returned to his old 
house at Cheyne Walk, I am unable to say. 
In 1820 and 1822 he is still ‘‘ of Chelsea ”’ ; 
but he seems to have left before 16 July, 
1825, at which date his address is given as 
* Bridge Street, Blackfriars.” I possess a 
letter from him dated 14 April, 1815, 
written from ‘“‘ Chelsea.” 

“TRAMWAYS” (2S. v. 128; xii. 229, 276, 
358; 6S. ii. 225, 356, 498; iii. 12, 218, 413, 
433, 477; 7S. iii. 96, 373; vi. 285; 118. 
viii. 168).—The Mr. ‘* Homfravy ’’ mentioned 
at the last reference is Samuel Homfray, 
a well-known South Wales ironmaster, who 
ought to have been noticed in the * D.N.B.’ 
If the Bill for constructing a tramway from 
Cardiff to Merthyr Tydvil was ever intro- 
duced into Parliament, a record will most 
certainly be found either in the Journals 
of the House of Lords or the Journals of 
the House of Commons. Your contributor 
should refer to F. Clifford’s ‘ History of 
Private Bill Legislation,’ 2 vols., 8vo, 
1885-6, where he will find some useful 
information on the subject of early tramway 
and railway Bills. R. B. P. 


In a practical treatise on railroads, by 
Nicholas Wood, 1825, p. 127, we read :— 

“Tyo vears after the date of this patent, we 
find that Mr. Trevithick made an engine in South 
Wales, which was tried upon the Merthyr Tydvil 
Rail-road.” 

I suppose the date can be discovered by 
the reference on p. 125 to “4th Vol. Rep. 
Arts, 2nd Series, p. 241”; apparently it 
was about 1802-4. A. H. W. FyNMORE, 

Berkhamsted. 
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Bucknatt (11 S. viii. 146, 234).—Ralph 
Bucknall purchased the manors of Peters- 
field and Buriton als. Mapledurham in the 
year 1693; he was returned M.P. for 
Petersfield on 6 Jan., 1700—28 Nov., 1700, 
and 20 July, 1702. 

In a rough memorandum book belonging 
to a subsequent owner of Buriton is a note 
that Ralph Bucknall’s will was dated 20 July, 
1709, and proved 15 Feb., 1710. Nothing 
is given as to where the will is deposited, 
but it will probably be found in the P.C.C. 
at Somerset House. 

‘The Victoria History of the County of 
Hampshire,’ iii. 87, states that in 1719 
Edward Gibbon 
‘“ purchased the manor and borough of Peters- 
fi-ld from Bucknel Howard and Sarah Bucknel, 


granddaughter and sole heiress of Ralph Bucknel 
(Close, 13 Geo. II., pt. xvii. n. 36, &c.).” 


Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph Bucknall, 
married Matthew Howard of Hackney, 
Middlesex, who died in January, 1713/14. 
In his will, dated 29 July, 1706, he mentions 
his wife Elizabeth and his four children— 


Elizabeth, Bucknell, Samuel, and Sarah. 
He leaves 101. each to ‘‘ father and mother 
Bucknell, brother and_ sister Bucknell, 


brother Thomas Powell. and sister Hester 
Bucknell”; ‘brother William Bucknell ”’ 
was appointed an executor. The will, 
first proved in July, 1714, was afterwards 
proved on 8 Nov., 1717, as of full age, by 
Bucknell Howard. 

Bucknall Howard of St. Bride’s, London, 
mercer, afterwards of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, died in February, 1744. By his wife 
Rebecca, daughter of Bennett Metcalf, he 
left an only child, Matthew. In his will, 
dated 15 Feb., 1742, he leaves a legacy of 
10/. 10s. to his ‘“‘ aunt Mrs. Sarah Bucknall,” 
but there is no reference to any other mem- 
ber of the Bucknall family. 

ALFRED T. EVERITT. 

Portsmouth. 


Hickey AND ALEXANDER, DRAUGHTSMEN 
to Lorp MAcArRTNEY’s CHINESE EmBaAssy 
(11 S. viii. 125, 198)—I much regret that 
a part of my information appears to be un- 
true. Thos. Hickey was the son of a Dublin 
citizen. He was appointed to the embassy 
as ‘portrait painter,” not draughtsman, 
and this probably accounts for his indifferent 
landscape attempts, of which your corre- 
spondent mentions having a volume which 
was sold in the Phillipps Collection this 
year. Being unengraved, the volume was 
practically unknown.’ W. L. Kine. 

Wadesmill, Ware. 





Wroppinc-Pieces (11 8. viii. 48).—The 
following lines from Juvenal (vi. 204-5) 
seem to prove the existence of a similar 
custom among the Romans of his time :— 

Quod prima pro noc te datur, cum lance beata 

Dacicus et scripto radiat Germanicus auro. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


SEvER oF MeErTON (11 S. viii. 181, 238). 
—TI find the following in Coates’s ‘ History 
of Reading’ (p. 450) :— 

‘*Sonkere, Sinkere, or le Sinker-street, 
afterwards called Siveyer-street, now Silver- 
street,’ with a foot-note :— 

‘* Siveyer-street is so named in the account of 
Philip and Mary’s coming to Reading. It has 
been supposed to have taken the name from the 
Siveyers, or sieve-makers, who dwelt there. 
But Robert Seveir had possessions in Reading in 
1458; and the | name of ‘ Rose, daughter of 
Richard Sevear,’ appears in Saint Laurence’s 
register, in 1686.’ 

R. J. FyNmMoreE. 


(Mr. A. R. BAYLeEy also thanked for reply.} 


Lapy Hamitton’s GRAVE (11 S. viii. 188). 
—J. H. may have some difficulty in locating 
the spot. Hilda Gamlin says that Lady 
Hamilton was buried in a cemetery, formerly 
a garden belonging to Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Kingston; that its use as a cemetery was 
brief; and that, gradually losing all traces 
of graves, it is now a storage place for timber. 
Walter Sichel, another biographer, states 
that the spot is now converted into a timber 
yard. HarowupD MAteEtT, Colonel. 


Some years ago diligent search was made 
to find out where Lady Hamilton was buried. 
Such search proved in vain. The conclu- 
sion arrived at was that she was probably 
buried in a graveyard which had since been 
built over. The way to settle this question 
would be for some one in Calais to find out 
what burial- grounds were in existence 
near to her residence when Lady Hamilton 
died, and then to find out which had 
since been built over. I cannot now call to 
mind who inquired into this matter. I am 
reminded of what Lord Byron wrote of the 
Great Pyramid in ‘ Don Juan’ :— 

Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 

Since not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temple. 


“Les Rocurrs ” (11 8S. vii. 128) belongs 
still to the family of De ‘Néthumieres. 
Two years ago the owner was the Comte 
Ivan Hay des Néthumiéres. 

CHARLES NOUGUIER. 
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THe MILKWORT IN LITERATURE (11 S. viii. 
188).—The only reference that I have been 
able to find is in ‘ Wild Flowers and their 
Teachings,’ Bath, Binns & Goodwin, 1848, 
ed. 2, p. 50. The various plants are repre- 
sented by dried specimens. The poem to 
the milkwort runs as follows :— 

To the Milkwort. 

full of childhood’s memories, 
Sacred and sweet, 

Year after year, with eager eyes, 
Thee still I greet ! 

I love thee, for thou hast the power 

To bring me back that joyous hour 

When first I mark’d thy simple flower 

Bloom at my feet. 
And thou couldst thrill my heart with unknown 
pleasure ; 
Another flower, a new one—oh, what treasure ! 
I know not when, I know not where 
The prize I found ; 
But well I can recall the air 
That breathed around. 

The breezy down, the fragrant thyme, 

The clear, soft sky of Summer’s prime; _ 

Thou bring’st them back like some faint chime 

Of far-off sound, 
On the still ear through-din and tumult stealing, 
And to the listening heart sweet melodies revealing. 
(MS.) Anne I. Vidal. 


S. L. Perry. 


Tue Earitpom or LINncoxn (11 S. viii. 
46, 111, 193, 210, 237).—In the list of the 
Earls of Lincoln which I took (ante, p. 112) 
from the ‘Descents of the Earldom of 
Lincoln, by John Gough Nichols, Esq., 
F.S.A., I may add that he says re the 
Countess Lucy (1) :— 

‘* But it is impossible that she could have been, 
as the Croyland chroniclers assert, at once the 
sister of Earl Morcar, the wife of Ivo Taillebois, 
before the year 1071, again married after the 
lapse of forty-three years to the father of William 
de Roumare, and a third time to Ranulph, Ear] 
of Chester, having further issue two sons and two 
daughters. 

“The most probable explanation of the cir- 
cumstances thus crowded upon one lady is, that 
there were two successive heiresses, bearing the 
same name Lucy, and that the first was the wife 
of Ivo Taillebois, and mother of the second, and 
that the second, by her two marriages, gave birth 
to the half-brothers, William, Earl of Lincoln, 
and Ranulph, Earl of Chester, whose history is 
so much connected with that of the city [of 
Lincoln).” 


(5) In the same paper it is said re William 
de Roumare and Gilbert de Gant :— 


“We have evidence that he continued to use 
the title of Earl of Lincoln contemporaneously 
with Earl William de Roumare, for many years 
after the battle of Lincoln; and, indeed, there is 
no doubt that he was so styled until his death, 
in 1156, which was fifteen years after. The Earl 
Gilbert acquired his title to this dignity by his 


Ah! 





marriage to the niece of the Earl of Chester— 
the Countess Roheis....It has already been 
stated that the first Lucy, wife of Ivo Taillebois, 
had, besides Lucy, Countess of Chester, two other 
daughters, Beatrix, wife of Ribald of Middleham, 
and Matilda, wife of Hugh Fitz Ranulph. The 
Countess Roheis was probably the daughter of 
one of these two ladies (see this more fully con- 
sidered in Topogr. and Genealogist, i. 302), 
and in either case she was niece to the Countess 
Lucy, and cousin to the Earl of Chester, wko 
united her to Gilbert de Gant.” 

(8) William de Roumare III. was never 
confirmed in the dignity of the Earl of 
Lincoln, though many particulars are on 
record regarding him which show that he 
not only inherited large estates in this 
county, but also that he maintained the 
dignity of an earl. 

The third William de Roumare married a 
princely bride, Philippa, daughter of John, 
Comte d’Alengon (see ‘Observations on the 
Rolls of the Norman Exchequer,’ by the 
late Thomas Stapleton, Esq., V.P.S.A., vol. ii. 
p- 159); but he died without issue in the 
year 1198. J. C. R. 

City View, Lincoln. 

ARMIGALL WaDE (11S. viii. 208).—I think 
Miss ROBINSON will find the particulars she 
requires in ‘ The Wade Genealogy,’ compiled 
by Stuart C. Wade, New York, 1900 (500 
copies privately printed). I had the book 
through my hands some years ago to extract 
the account of the Hertfordshire branch of 
the family. W. B. GErIsH. 


TourGIs OF JERSEY (11 S. viii. 190).— 
—I have a few notes about this family. 
MINNESOTA would, perhaps, like to communi- 
cate with me direct. There is no later or 
more extensive work on Jersey family 
history than Payne’s ‘ Armorial of Jersey ’— 
a very unreliable work. 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 

20, Charleville Road, W. 


Inwoop or Inwarp (11 S. viii. 208).— 
My attention has never before been specially 
directed to this name, and although having 
some remembrance of seeing it in other 
Surrey records, the only references I can 
find at present are the following from the 
Farnham Parish Register, which have come 
under my notice in collecting particulars 
of another surname connected with Surrey 
and Hampshire :— 

1598, 13 Nov. Henry Jower and Agnes Inwood, 
married. 

1598, 23 Feb. William Beldam and Elizabeth 
Inwood, married. 

1622, 16 Dec. Henry Jower and Elizabeth In- 
wood, married. 

A. J. J. 
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HERALDIC (11 S. viii. 232).—The arms are 
those of the Fitzgerald family. David Fitz- 
gerald, Bishop of St. Davids 1147-76, bore 
** Argent, a saltire gules charged with another 
saltire humetty of the field.” The ends of 
the saltire humetty being cut off would 
account for their being taken for batons 
crossed. WILFRED DRAKE. 


Kuosa Hussein (11 S. viii. 232).—Both 
your correspondents should read ‘ A Persian 
Passion Play ’ in Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Essays 
in Criticism,’ First Series. The story seems 
to form the subject of a Persian religious 
drama resembling the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Central Reference Library, Bolton. 

[The querist might consult. the September 
number of V'he Cornhill Magazine.] 


Oxp Lonpon DrrecTortEs (118. viii. 188). 
—The first Street Directory giving the 
occupiers in all the principal thoroughfares 
(** Streetification””) is Johnstone’s ‘ London 
Commercial Guide,’ 1816. Boyle’s ‘ Court 
Guide’ deals in the same manner with the 
principal residential streets. The excellent 
Library of London Books at the Bishopsgate 
Institute has a valuable collection of old 
Directories. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes: Sattors— BuiakeE (11 S. viii. 183). 
—In the inner vestibule of the Shire Hall, 
Taunton, there is a marble bust of Robert 
Blake, erected in 1860 through the exertions 
of the late Robert Arthur Kinglake. On the 
pedestal, which is of Sicilian marble, is the 
following inscription :— 

** Robert Blake, Admiral and General at Sea. 
Born at Bridgwater 1598. Died off Plymouth 
1657. 

Lyme 
Taunton 
The Downs 
Portland 
Tunis 
Santa Cruz.” 
The entire height of this monument is 7 ft. 
A. J. M. 


THE SURNAME Larom (11 S. viii. 188).— 
The Rev. Charles Larom was born in London 
in August, 1793. He went to Sheffield as a 
boy, and was apprenticed to Bowman, a 
pawnbroker in Queen Street. He entered 
Horton College, Bradford, Yorks, 27 Aug., 
1816. He began to preach at Townhead 
Street Chapel, Sheffield, 16 May, 1821. He 
married 15 Oct., 1825, Harriet Gouldthorp. 
She died 1836. He remained a widower for 
fourteen years, and then remarried, but the 





name of his second wife I do not know. He 
resigned his pastorate at Townhead Street, 
1865. He died at Sheffield, 18 May, 1881, 
and was buried 23 May in the General 
Cemetery, Sheffield. He left five children. 
See Baptist newspaper, 27 May, 1881, 
p- 330. Mr. A. M. Stalker issued privately. 
in 1882, a brief memoir of Charles Larom. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


‘* MisTER ’’ AS A SURNAME (11 S. viii. 209). 
—Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames ’ (1901) gives :— 

‘* Mister.—Nickname ‘the master,’ v. Master. 
It seems to be merely spelt as ‘ master’ is eollo- 
quially pronounced. Possibly, however, an ab- 
breviation of Minister, q.v. 

“London 2. New York 1.” 

W. B. GERIsH. 


The name Mixter is common at Langtoft, 
near Driffield, in the East Riding. 
F. H. WILHELMSOEN. 





RNotes on Books. 


Recollections and Impressions of the Rev. John 
Smith, M.A., for Twenty-Five Years Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. By Edward D. 
Rendall and Gerald H. Rendall. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

A sHORT notice of this book may well find a 

place in ‘N. & Q.,’ despite the fact that it deals 

with matters which we touch relatively seldom. 

Its subject was not a great scholar, nor the repre- 

sentative of an historic family, and the interest of 

its pages is primarily personal—rather intimately 
personal. Yet there are reasons which should 
commend the book to the attention of our readers. 

First, it forms a singular, and for that reason im- 

portant, contribution to the history of public schools 

In general, and of Harrowin particular. It throws 

a new and curious light upon possibilities of 

response in boys, upon possibilities in the influ- 

ence of masters, such as has, perhaps, rarely been 
so clearly and fully thrown before. Secondly, 
we may take it to be one of the worthiest functions 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to rescue from oblivion the lives of 
men who, while by no means in the first rank as 
regards station or genius, yet left their mark upon 
their contemporaries, did some service that was. 
individual and original, witnessed to some good 

thing that people had not thought of. Such a 

life was that of John Smith; as such, in years to 

come, its memory may be disinterred, and then 


this little volume will be the one authority to: 


turn to. Thirdly, as a_ biographical study 
requiring somewhat more than ordinary tact, it 
deserves quite unqualified praise. It might 
easily have slipped into sentimentality or tedious- 
ness, or even into facetiousness ; it might have 
taken on, unawares, a patronizing or an apolo- 
getic tone. Nothing of this: both writers say 
what they have to say with admirable simplicity, 
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directness, and respect, and with an affectionate- 
ness which moves one all the more because it is 
touched with kindly humour and expressed with 
decided restraint. It is, no doubt, just the kind 
of work—so near to the real, in a fine sense so 
unliterary—of which commendation in a review 
is a little impertinent; still, in the interest of 
readers for whom one cannot but desire the pleasure 
of acquaintance with John Smith, perhaps this 
hint of its excellence may be passed as allowable | 


Westminster Cathedral. Edited by the Rev. 
Herbert Hall. (Westminster Press.) 
Tars illustrated guide, published at one shilling, 
contains an authorized history of the Cathedral, 
written by the Chaplain. Its story shows that 
want of funds alone prevented Wiseman from 
having it built; and though Manning warmly 
encouraged the scheme, he felt that the first neces- 
sity was the education of the poor Catholic 
children of London. However, he secured the 
resent site, though it was left to his successor 
‘aughan to raise the edifice. John Francis 
Bentley was chosen architect upon the under- 
standing that the early Christian Byzantine was 
to be the model. To test the acoustic pro- 
perties of the building, ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ 
set to Newman’s poem, was performed, Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, the composer, conducting. Vaughan 
died on the 19th of June, 1903, and it was his 
successor, Cardinal Bourne, who saw the Cathedral 
consecrated. This took place on the 28th of 
June, 1910. 

The building covers an area of 54,000 square 
feet, and the nave is the greatest in England ; 
but the magnificence of the interior, as it will 
appear when completed, must be left to the ima- 
gination. The walls are to be lined with marble 
to a height now marked “ by a horizontal line 
of red brick, and above this line there will be a 
blaze of coloured mosaic, blue and green and red 
and gold; and in the circles of the dome, groups 
of figures representing the mysteries of religion.” 
In the crypt repose the remains of Wiseman and 
Manning. ; 

The illustrations in the guide are by Mr. Hanslip 
Fletcher. 


Bulwer Lytton: an Exposure of the Errors of his 
Biographers. By William Alfred Frost. (Lyn- 
wood & Co.) 

BroGRApPuy is fascinating, yet there is no other 

branch of literary work in which there are so 

many pitfalls. Our readers know this from the 
space that has been occupied in our pages with 
notices of errors and omissions in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the contributors to that monumental 
work were specially chosen, and every care was 
taken to ensure accuracy. Instances of error in 
other places may be cited. For example, the date 
of Lytton’s birth was given in Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’ 
until 1911 as 1806, instead of 1803—the original 
information was faulty. Another case is that of 

Turner, the inscription on his coffin in St. Paul’s 

giving his age as 79, whereas he was only 76. A 

curious mistake, it will be remembered, occurred 

about Goldsmith. At the time of Macaulay’s 
funeral in the Abbey it was stated that Macaulay’s 
grave was near to that of Goldsmith, instead of 
which Goldsmith rests in an unknown grave in the 
burial-ground of the Temple Church; yet this 
misstatement has even recently appeared in print. 





.Mr. Frost has shown much industry in his 
researches concerning Lytton, and the result will 
no doubt prove helpful to the writer of the 
biography of Lytton which he intimates “ will 
not be long delayed.”’ 


ONE of the most interesting papers in the 
October Fortnightly Review is M. Fabre’s account, 
under the title ‘My Relations with Darwin,’ of 
some experiments carried out, by the English- 
man’s suggestion, to test the operation of the 
homing instinct of the mason-bee, of which 
Darwin’s death prevented the intended com- 
munication. They are related in that fresh, 
vivid, almost dramatic manner of which lately 
we have heard so much. Dr. George Brandes’s 
‘Don Quixote and Hamlet’ is a whimsical but 
significant flight of imagination. Mr. P. P.. 
Howe criticizes Mr. Galsworthy as dramatist 
according to the principles which we have already 
seen him applying to the work of other writers. 
The personal equation—in the sense of intuition 
keen in this way rather than in that—seems to 
count in Mr. Howe’s criticism even more than it 
usually does, but his remarks are invariably 
suggestive, often illuminating. Mrs. Woods con- 
tributes a poem, ‘ Vale atque Ave,’ which is 
highly interesting for its technique, and has the 
right breath of poetry in it, despite a central 
idea which has something alien or artificial 
about it. Mr. Francis Gribble in ‘ Descartes and 
the Princesses’ gives us yet another study of 
departed French personalities in his accustomed 
manner. The first article is the conclusion of 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s study ‘ Life after Death,’ 
in which he appears to voice more eloquently 
than most of us can, without dispelling even for 
a moment, were it merely by his own hope or 
authority, the universal uncertainty. The other 
papers are for the most part on the political or 
social questions pressing at the moment. 


The Cornhill Magazine for October is an un- 
usually interesting number. It gives the first 
place to an unpublished poem by Browning, 
dated January, 1886, entitled ‘ Epps,’ and furnish- 
ing a good average example of the poet’s work: 
its attitude highly characteristic, but not, perhaps, 
illustrated by lines that linger in the reader’s 
head. Col. Sir Edward Thackeray’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions of the Siege of Delhi in 1857,’ now com- 
pleted, are even better reading than those of last 
month. Bishop Frodsham has a delightful article 
on the imagination of the Australian aborigines, 
to which he is, perhaps, right in denying any 
anthropological value, but which is singularly 
welcome by reason of his knowledge of the 
** black fellows ” and his—all too rare—sympathy 
with them. Dr. Frederika Macdonald’s ‘ Char- 
lotte Bronté’s Professor’ is an account, both well 
done and worth doing, of her own experience of 
M. Heger as a teacher. Miss Login’s transcript 
— if we may so call it—of her mother’s conversa- 
tion about the events and people she had known 
from 1820 to 1904 is full of pleasant, sometimes of 
curious, anecdote. Lady Login, having been 
born with a “ caul,” was held in special veneration 
in the Scotch home of her childhood, and, if her 
poorer neighbours had a cow or horse that was 
sick, would be secretly whisked out of her bed 
at night by all too compassionate servants, and 
carried off, dazed with sleep, to some byre to 
murmur a Gaelic charm over the sufferer. Mr 
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Edmund Vale’s account of the ascent of the 
Japanese volcano ‘‘ Asama Yama” is simply 
written, but fresh and vivid. But perhaps the most 
arresting of all the papers is Mr. Charles Boyd’s 
‘George Wyndham. Deeply loved, Wyndham 
has been made to live again as few men do in the 
portraits his friends have drawn of him, but no 
one has depicted him more movingly and dis- 
cerningly than has been done here. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Mr. F. R. MEATYARD sends us his Catalogue 
No. 1 of Old Engravings. These number some 
400, half of which are portraits. We may single 
out for mention Bartolozzi’s ‘Lady Butts,’ 

rinted in colours after Holbein, 1796, 21. 2s. ; 
Ward’s ‘ Lord Dundas,’ after Jackson, a lettered 
proof, 31. 10s.; and Smith’s ‘ Mrs. Montagu,’ 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1776, 41. 4s. Of the 
other drawings and engravings, some of the best 
are J. R. Smith’s ‘ First Interview of Werter 
and Charlotte,’ stipple in brown, 1782, 4l. 4s. ; 
and ‘The Happy Family saying Grace,’ mezzo- 
tint, proof before letters of the American engraver 
Greenwood from Van Herp, 4l. 15s. The most 
important item in this group is, however, a pair 
of oval stipples in red by Blake, after Watteau, 
‘Morning Amusement’ and ‘ Evening Amuse- 
ment,’ 101. 10s. The Catalogue includes numerous 
views in the British Isles, a few etchings, some 
caricatures (coloured), and some twenty original 
drawings—among these last three examples of 
Cigoli and one of Caracci. 


Messrs. MYERs’s Catalogue No. 195 is that of 
a private library recently acquired by them, 
which comprises items of various interest. We 
noticed a copy of Sir Thomas Parkyns’s ‘ The Inn- 
Play or Cornish-Hugg Wrestler,’ which had been 
presented to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 1727, 
151. 15s. A good item is a first edition, extra- 
illustrated with 50 inserted plates, of Alfred 
Legge’s ‘The Unpopular King’ (Richard III.), 
bound by Sangorski, 1885, 91. 5s. Voltaire’s 
‘(@uvres Complétes,’ edited by Condorcet, 
illustrated with nearly 300 engravings, in 92 vols., 
1785-9, is offered for 127. 12s. There is a collec- 
tion of about 70 old Almanacks for the years 
1823 to 1832 (‘Gentleman’s Diary,’ ‘ Poor 
Robin,’ ‘ Vox Stellarum,’ and others), bound in 
blue morocco, 10 vols., which is to be had for 
51. 58. Eight volumes of William Morris’s 
* Works,’ printed at the Chiswick Press with 
Morris’s ‘‘ Golden” type, cost here 71. 10s.; and 
the Bibliophilists’ Society’s ‘ Heptameron ’— 
Saintsbury’s translation from Margaret of Na- 
varre, illustrated by Longeuil, Halbon, Dunker, 
and others—in 5 vols., costs 41. 4s. The following 
also deserve a word: Hazlitt’s edition of Cotton’s 
‘ Montaigne,’ 3 vols., 1877, 2/. 18s.; Burke’s 
‘ Works,’ large Library Edition, 1826-7, 4l. 10s. ; 
the ‘‘ Black- Letter Acts of Parliament, at the 
Parliament holden at Westminster, May 8th 
until July 30th, 1661, Bill & Barker, 1661,” 
9s. 6d.; a first edition of Byron’s ‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’ Newark, 1807, 2/. 10s.; 18 vols. of 
‘ Book- Prices Current,’ Dec., 1887—July, 1905, 
7l. 7s.; and a collection of over 1,100 franks and 
autographs, principally of members of Parlia- 
ment between 1820 and 1838, 8l. 108. 








In their Catalogue No. 196 Messrs. Myers offer 
some 425 Engraved Portraits, many of which are 
interesting. Thus they have Edelinck’s engraving 
after Hellart’s portrait of Louis, Duc de Bour- 
gogne (grandson of Louis XIV.), 61. 10s. ; Cousins’s 
* Miss Rosamond Croker,’ after Lawrence, 4l. 10s. ; 
Keating’s ‘ Lady Hamilton as St. Cecilia,’ after 
Romney, 41. 4s.; Bartolozzi’s ‘ Erasmus,’ after 
Holbein, a stipple engraving in colours, 21. 2s. ; 
and the Maryborough family, Ladies Bagot, 
Burghersh, and Fitzroy Somerset, painted by 
Lawrence and engraved by Thomson. There 
are several of the Arundel Souciety’s chromo- 
lithographs, in particular Botticelli’s ‘ Venus 
rising from the Sea,’ 41. 10s., and Lippi’s ‘ Vision 
of St. Bernard,’ 27. 2s.; and about a dozen 
prints of views of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges 


Mr. CHARLES SAWYER sends us his Catalogue 33, 
which includes a number of attractive items 
belonging to various fields of interest. He has 
a unique copy, extra-illustrated with water- 
colour drawings, of ‘Une Amazone sous _ le 
Premier Empire: Vie dIda St. - Elme,’ by 
Henri Lachize, Paris, 1902, 161. An illuminated 
copy on vellum of the reproduction made in 
Dublin, 1880, of the ‘ Book of Leinster ’"—render- 
ing exactly the whole of the original MS. in the 
T.C.D. Library, with its capitals and ornaments, 
and bound by Bedford—is offered for 362. A 
good copy, bound by Root, of ‘ The English Spy ’ 
—with 72 coloured plates and 38 woodcuts, 
the work chiefly of Cruikshank, but including a 
plate and cuts by Rowlandson — 1825-6, costs 
421. There are some pleasant Dickens items— 
the most interesting, two volumes from his 
library bearing his crest and name, and the 
label attached to his books by his executors: 
‘A Family Tour through South Holland’ (1836) 
and ‘Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and 
Credulity ’ (1837)—5l. 10s. each. A first edition 
of Lamb’s * Specimens,’ bound by Sangorski & 
Sutcliffe, is also worth mentioning, 1808, 51. 10s. ; 
and we must not omit a complete set of the 
** Edition de Luxe” of Ruskin, issued 1907-12, 
for which 271. is asked. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EvIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


H. I. H. and G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 
CorRIGENDUM. — Pror. Bens.y writes: ‘ P. 237, 
col. 1, 1. 27, for uev please read ev.” 














